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in the case of a given tax on a given article, but just this:
-Who is behind it?" The history of tariff legislation by
the Congress of the United States throws a light upon the
protective doctrine which is partly grotesque and partly
revolting.
25.  (6) H Congress can exert the supposed beneficent in-
fluence on industry, ought not Congress to understand the
force which it proposes^ to use?   Ought it not to have some
rules of protective legislation so as to know in what cases,
within what limits, under what conditions, the device can
be effectively used?   Would that not be a reasonable de-
mand to make of any man who should propose a device for
any purpose? ^ Congress has never had any knowledge of
the way in which the taxes which it passed were to do this
beneficent work.    It has never had, and has never seemed
to think that it needed to get, any knowledge of the mode
of operation of protective taxes.   It passes taxes, as big ^
the conflicting interests will allow, and goes home, satisfied
that it has saved the country.    What a pity that philos-
ophers, economists, sages, and moralists should have spent
so much time in elucidating the conditions and laws of
human prosperity!   Taxes can do it all.
26.   (c) ^ If Congress can do what is affirmed and is gotog
to try it, is it not the part of common sense to demand tba*
some tests be applied to the experiment after a few years to $&
whether it is really doing as was expected?   In the campaign
of 1880 it was said that if Hancock was elected we should
have free trade, wages would fall, factories would be dosed,
etc.    Hancock was not elected, we did not get any reform
of the tariff, and yet in 1884 wages were falling, factories
were closed, and all the other direful consequences wbi^
were threatened had come to pass.    Bradstreefs made in-
vestigations in the winter of 1884-1885 which showed that
316,000 workmen, thirteen per cent of the number employed
in manufacturing in 1880, were out of work, 17,550 on